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In  the  Doii-las  debates  only  once  did 
he  do.sc-cn.l  to  i)Lv;.oTiaiities,  and  then  so 
uhinisi-.;ally  that  the  stin^  was  taken  out 
01  tha  recrimination.  He  v/as,  hov.-ever, 
nav(]-dvlvc-a  and  his  patience  sorely  tried.' 

'•t  '_:o  net  want  to  quarrel  with  him," 
he  said,  referring  to  Douglas;  "1  don't 
want  to  call  h.m  a  liai,  but  when  I 
'■ome  to  sr.uare  up  to  him,  I  don't  know 
what  else  to  call  him."    ;'-■>  ^  !»  i,. 


On  anothtr  occasion  DouK'la.s,  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  made  a  stn.ng-  point  against 
Lin>  oln  )iy  iellinK  the  crowd  that  when 
he  iiist  knew  l^mcoln  he  was  a  "ji'i'oeery- 
Iveoper,"  and  "was  a  very  good  bar- 
tender!" This  biought  the  laugh  on  Lin- 
coln, v/hes9  reply,  however,  soon  came, 
and  then  the  laugh  was  on  the  other 
side. 

"What  Mr.  Douglas  has  said,  gentle- 
men," replied  Lincoln,  "is  true  enough; 
I  kept  a  grocery,  and  I  did  sell  cotion, 
candles  and  cigars,  and  sometimes  whis- 
ky; but  I  remember  in  those  days  that 
Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of  my  best  custom- 
ers. Many  a  time  have  I  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  counter  and  sold  whisky  to 
Mr.  Douglas  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
difference  between  us  now  is  this:  I  have 
left  my  side  of  the  counter,  but  Mr. 
Douglas  still  sticks  to  his  as  teimiously 


Lincoln  Debates  to  Be  Revived 


By    Irene  Sieyskal- 


'  ruic.  o  I...  h--  men,oacs  o£  Lmcoln,  the  "  bronzed  lank  man  . 
i,u  h>s  -  s-nl  of  ancuMU  black,"  lus  -  lamous  lugh  lop-hal  and  plam  worn 
I  ha  a  .  c  po.t  Vachel  Unsay  pa.n,s  h.m.  And  she  remembers . 
!  u  ly  S  ophcn  Dou.las.  the  Little  Giant,  standing  tn  the  tlare  of  ga. 
'u  -h  ou  U  e  Lake  St.  balcony  of  her  Tremont  house  expounding  h  s 
ip:"::;  sovereignty  plea  ,n  polished  phrases,  whUe  Lincolr.  l.ng  ^g  , 
icros^cd  and  humor  m  h,s  eye,  sits  Just  within  the  door,  an  a,tcntl^e, 

:"'"cmca  o  and  in  a  special  way,  -his  paper  have  their  memoirs  also, 
iof  I^1;:^"r.  liiU  and  Horace  White,  who  reported  the  LincolrvDouglas  : 
Icampaign  and  made  newspaper  his- 


,o,.y_\Vhite,  the  eloquent  young 
abolitionist  whose  rolor  accounts 
;„  c  <-lassi(  s:  lUU,  I  he  shorthand 
PNpni,  who.v  \eibalum  report  of 
Ihc  .Miening  Douglas  speech,  printed 
in  lull  the  next  morning  m  The 
Tkihi  r.f.  confounded  the  rival  'limes 
n£  I  hat  day.  The  Times,  supporting 
Douglas,  had  two  shorthand  report- 
ers taking  down  Douglas'  words, 
bui  alter  the  meeting.  Hie  Times 
null    weni    lo  '"icd. 


and  the  special  activities  com- , 
mittees.  There  will  be  an  informal', 
gathering  for  refreshments  after. 
The  program  in  the  lounge  o£  the; 
club  suite. 

•    •  • 

The  touch  of  history  is  noted  also 
in   plans  of  the  Social  Economics 
I  club    for    its    luncheon  gathering 
Tuesday  in  the  Republic  building's 
liassembly  hall.    Minna  M.  Schmidt, 
.  Ithe  famous  costumer,  will  be  the 


weiil    10    bed,    inlendlng    lOji^ruest  speaker  for  the  occasion,  and 
uLiir  out  ihcir  notes  the  next  day  " 
in  I  he  customary  manner,  llitl's  re 


pons  of  Ihe  joint  debates  in  The  ; 
TKiurxK  beramc  ih.  oHicial  texi.  , 


111 


1,-s  I. II 

,nd  w  r  hii\  e  I  lie 
us  ill  that  pur- 


■llir.i-  ;ur  m.-nini 
ikceii  lulfvri  ll  e.->li, 
scholars  lo  inspire 
pOM-. 

The  I. UK, oIn-Douglas  debaies  ai  e 
'ilo  be  revived  here  today.  Of  neces 


JMary  Todd  Lincoln  will  have  a 
foremost  place  in  her  talk  on  ; 
•'Ladies  of  the  White  House."  j 
Background  for  her  lecture  will 
he  an  exhibit  of  Mrs.  Schmidt's 
li;;urinc.>.  The  more  lliaii  IDO  ol  Mrs. 
Sckmidt's  authentic  ligunnes  are  on 
disiday  in  the  Chicago  Historical  so- 
ciety and  an  even  larger  number  of 
replicas  in  miniature  of  Illinois  wom- 
en are  to  be  found  in  the  Centennial 


ed  here  today,  ui  nei-cs- ,  il-h  uit  lu  u<i  •.^^••^  ...  —   

1  -MS  ih.  v  will  he  -iven'm  abridged  imuseum  in  Springfield,  lite  largest 
.form,   bul    at   2;.15   o'clock   at    1  he  ;  jcollection,    400    ligurines    of  great 


Chicago  Historical  society  m  Lin- 
coln park  ihey  will  be  heard  again 
in  substance— the  crucial  speeches 
that  established  the  reputation  of  a 
prairie  lawyer  and  led  lo  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency. 

Douglas'  part  in  the  debate  will 
be   taken   by  Paul  M.   Angle,  the 
society's  director  and  a  distinguished  , 
authority    on   the   Lincoln  period.; 
Stanley  Pargellis,  Newberry  librar- 
ian, will  read  Lincoln's  speech  and 
linal  rejoinder.    Presiding  will  be 
'I'racv  Strevey.  Prof.  Strevey,  mem- 1 
ber  of  the  history  faculty  of  North- 1 
western  university,  is  a  trustee  of  j 
Iho  society.  I 
The  program  today  is  part  of  the 
Chicago    Historiral    society's  com- 
mcmoration   of   Lincoln's  birthday 
iaiiniversary.    On  view  in  the  gal- 
ilcries  arc  spceial  exhibits  and  dia- 
iranias  of  Lincoln's  life  at  New  Salem 
and  o[  his  assassination. 


The  lli--.toi  ical  sociel>  sets  Ihc  key 
liu   a  scuie  of  cilher  Lincoln  aniu- 
'\ersary  observances  this  week.  To- 
morrow there  will  be  a  sijecial  eve- 
ning niecling  at  tlie  Chicago  Wom- 
an's club  in  the  Kmo  Arts  building, 
lo  recall  the  Civil  war  President  in 
'lecture   and    in    songs   id'    his  day. 
iSiieaker   for   the   occasion   will  be 
lUusscU  J,  TurlcN.  who  will  give  an 
aicounl    ol   ■■Ko  111  teen    Days  of 
Sliaiige  ll.ipi"  niiii;s  in  Washington 
in  Aiiril,   IHliJ,   and   the   Events  of 
Lincoln's  Assassination."    Mr.  Tur- 
Irv,  .111   allornc,v   h.v   profession,  is 
a  v^cll  Uiunsii  collt-rloi  of  Liiicolni- 
aiia.   A  quaiiet  vmU  sini;.   The  eve- 
ning is  planned  bolh  for  members 
and  guests  by  the  Lincoln  good  will 


women  of  the  world,  are  in  Trinity 
college  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Doug/as  Debates  AfUneoln  Site 

Special  to  { he  Sun'.Titn^r       1^   u;.,up;„l.  ^  


Spnial  M  I  lie  Siiii'-Tintes 
OTTAWA.  !II._-A  latter-day 
Douglas  locked  horir;  with  an 
oratorical  opponent  at  the  site 
of  one  of  the  historic  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates. 

Sen.  Douglas  (D-III.)  told  an 
audience  in  Washington  Park 
Saturday  that  he  is  championing! 
[he  satne  cause  as  the  Repuh- 
lican  rear  Emancipator  free- 
dom. I 
Debate  Ksues  | 
He  debated  foreign  issues' 
5:ii['__55n.  Malone  (R-Nev.)  as 


highlight  of  Ottawa's  eight- 
day  centennial  celebration, 
which  will  end  .Sunday. 

A  free  world.  Sen.'  Douglas 
asserted,  requires  a  buildup  of 
I  Americas  armed  might  and 
alliances  with  olher  free  nations 
[against  Communism. 
I  Malonc  said  America  cannot 
I  make  permanent  alliances.  He 
said  history  shows  that  nations 
abandon  alliances  at  their  con- 
venience. 

Excerpts  from  the  1 858  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  on  slavery 


were  read  by  I  wo  Oil. i\  ,. 

dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  orig- 
inal speakers. 

Exceprts  Rcarl 
!  Dr.  C.  W,  McClelland,  pas- 
tor of  the  first  Prcsbvlerian 
Church,  took  the  part  of  Ahra- 
Iham  Lincoln  and  Edward  Claus. 
|a  clothier,  portrayed  Stephen 
A.  Douglas 

Sunday  will  see  a  third  per- 
formance of  a  musical  pageant, 
"Ottawa,  U.S.A.,  '  starring  actor 
Pat  O'Brien. 
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MONDAY,   FEBRUARY   10,  1953 


LINCOLNDOUGLAS  DEBATES  100  \EARS  AGO  SHAPE  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


,( Illinois  100  y 


■sago 


■cgsrded  by  many  hislorians  as  changing 
the  co'"-ic  of  American  history. 
In  them  Abraham  Lincoln,  lillle  known 
outside  his  slate,  challenged  the  second 
re-elcrtion  of  Stephen  A,  Douglas, 
n.-.fonally  known  as  the  "Little  Giant, 
'he  United  Slates  scnalorship.  Lincol 
wns  (he  candidate  o(  Ihc  fledgling 
Republican  parly,  Douglas  the  champ 

t  Democrats. 
The  chief  issue  was  the  e™... 
d.ive.y  info  the  tcrrilories,  and  Douglas 
IV.1S  ffirced,  in  the  second  debate,  to 
:<nswei-  a  question  propounded  by  Lincoln 
on  'his  issue,  in  such  a  way  thai  he 
io(r  no  Mipport  in  Illinois.  He  was 

■  e  Senate,  but  two  yea-- 
his  answer  10  Lir  ' 
iled  his  southern 

tupporlers  and  contributed  

the  Democratic  party.  Lincoli 
his  fipponcnt,  defeated  him 
ior  the  Presidency. 
This  pajje  illuslrales  someof  (he 
hlghliehls  and  sidelights  of  a  series 
itoriet  by  Percy  Wood,  the  first  o! 
.ippears  in  loday'.i  Tribune. 

orating  the  Lincoln-Dougl 
,f  100  years  ago 


and  drmuiiigs  by  Joltit  P.  Stgi 
map  by  Il'.ii,  Jojovic  of  the  Ti  ibimclo 


THIS  MAP  SHOWS  THE  LOCATIONS,  DATES  AND 
SEQUENCES  Of  THE  DEBATES. 


LINCOLN'S  SUPPORTEflS 
CARRY  HIM  FROM  THE 
PLATFORM  IN  AN 
PROMPTU  PAP>DE  A 
THE  FIRST  DEBATE 
OTTAWA, 


LINCOLN  AND  DOUGUS  AS  THEY  LOOKED  ON  THE  PLATFORM  IN  ONE  OF  THEIR  DEBATES  IN  ILLINOIS 
100  YEARS  AGO.  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  DOUGLAS  AHE  ROBT.  R,  HITT,  TRIBUNE  SHORTHAND  REPORTER; 
HOBACE  WHITE,  TRIBUNE  EDITORIAL  WRITER  WHO  COVERED  THE  DEBATES  FOR  THIS  PAPER,' AND  RICHARD 
J,  OGLESBY.  FATHER  OF  A  UTER  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS.  LIKENESSES  IN  THIS  PAINTING  ARE 
FROM  CONTEMPORARY  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  FREE- 
PORT  LINCOLN  DIS- 
CUSSES WITH  JOSEPH 
MEDILL,  EDITOR  OF  THE 
TRIBUNE,  THE  QUESTION 
HE  PROPOSES  TO  ASK 
DOUGLAS  ON  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  A  TERRITORY 
TO   EXCLUDE  SLAVERY. 


ON  THE  EVENING  BEFORE  THE  J0NES80R0 
DEBATE.  LINCOLN  SPENDS  AN  HOUR  WATCH. 
ING  DONATI'S  COMET  IN  THE  SKY  OVER 


AT  CHARLESTON  THE  IRASCIBLE  DOUGLAS 
THREATENS  TO  WITHDRAW  HIS  CARRIAGE 
FROM  THE  PARADE  UNLESS  HE  IS  SHOWN 
PROPER  RESPECT 

^^J^kh:  I 


LINCOLN  CLIMBS  OUT  OF  A  WINDOW  TO  SPEAK  AT  GALES- 
BURG  WHERE  THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  PLATFORM  HAVE  BLOCKED 
THE  DOOR. 


\  REPUBLICAN  TORCHLIGHT  PROCESSION  PRECEDES  THE  DEBATE  AT  QUINCY. 


1^ 


NE  HUNDRED  YEARS  ago  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  hung  in  the 


balance — the  issue  of  slavery  was  the  fulcrum.   Illinois,  because  of  its 


geological  and  political  situation,  played  a  great  role  in  shaping  the  course 
of  the  nation. 

A  commonly  accepted  view  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  is  that  they 
catapulted  to  fame  an  obscure  small-town  lawyer  and  politician  who  had 
challenged  the  leading  statesman  of  the  day  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Actually,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  far  from  obscure.  In  1858  he  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois.  Outside  his  home  stale 
this  recognition  was  enough  to  give  him  110  votes  for  vice  president  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1856,  although  he  had  not  sought  the  office. 
The  fight  for  the  Senate  seat  was  far  from  an  unequal  contest.  Lincoln,  no 
less  than  Douglas,  was  a  party  champion  in  his  own  right. 

At  the  May  term  of  the  Cass  circuit  court  in  1858,  Lincoln  received  wide- 
spread publicity  for  his  defense  of  Duff  Armstrong  in  the  famous  "almanac" 
murder  trial.  In  June,  the  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  in  Spring- 
field and  passed  a  resolution  that  "Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  first  and  only 
choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  for  the  United  States  Senate,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Stephen  A.  Douglas." 

Lincoln's  address  to  the  Convention  is  now  known  as  the  "House  Divided" 
speech.  On  July  24,  1858,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Douglas  asking  him  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  "to  make  an  arrangement  for  you  and  myself  to  divide  time,  and 
address  the  same  audiences  during  the  present  canvass?" 

As  the  challenged  party,  Douglas  had  the  privilege  of  designating  the 
cumber  and  locations  of  the  joint  meetings.  As  proposed  by  Douglas  and 
accepted  by  Lincoln,  meetings  were  to  be  held  at  Ottawa  on  August  21;  Free- 
port  on  August  27;  Jonesboro  on  September  15;  Charleston  on  September  18; 
Galesburg  on  October  7;  Quincy  on  October  13;  and  Alton  on  October  15. 

Each  speaker  was  to  speak  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  alternating  the  open- 
ing speeches  of  an  hour.  After  a  reply  of  90  minutes  the  opening  speaker 
would  close  with  a  half  hour  rejoinder.  Douglas  was  to  have  four  openings, 
Lincoln  three. 

Lincoln  had  actually  spoken  in  reply  to  Douglas  on  six  occasions  before 
the  first  debate  at  Ottawa.  Douglas  had  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  in  the 
debates  but  he  could  not  refuse  the  challenge  without  creating  the  impression 
that  he  feared  to  meet  Lincoln  on  equal  terms.  Douglas  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "Should  I  win,  I  shall  gain  but  little,  should  I  lose,  I  shall  lose  every- 
thing." He  readily  recognized  that  Lincoln  was  the  strong  man  of  the  Illinois 
Republicans,  "full  of  wit,  facts,  dates,  and  the  best  stump-speaker,  with  his 
droll  ways  and  dry  jokes,  in  the  West.  He  is  as  honest  as  he  is  shrewd,  and 
if  I  beat  him,  my  victory  will  be  hardly  won." 

The  seven  formal  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  are  not  remem- 
bered because  of  the  eloquence  of  the  speakers  nor  because  of  the  lasting  in- 
terest in  their  contents.  All  seven  of  the  debates  were  concerned  primarily 
with  one  subject:  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Actually  Lincoln  and  Douglas  agreed  more  than  they  differed  concerning 
the  issue  of  slavery.  Their  biggest  difference  was  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing popular  sovereignty  as  a  basis  for  settling  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories.  Douglas  championed  popular  sovereignty  while  Lincoln  was  op- 
posed to  it. 

The  campaign  opened  at  the  Tremont  House  in  Chicago  on  July  7,  1858. 
Douglas  put  on  the  popular  sovereignty  mantle,  took  Lincoln's  assertion  of  a 
"house  divided  against  itself"  and  saw  in  it  a  plan  to  array  one  section  of  the 


> 


Dniing  the  compaign,  Douglas  traveled  5,227  milei 
In  100  dayi.  Lincoln,  in  less  than  lour  months,  cov- 
ered 4,350  miles,  600  oi  these  In  a  carriage. 


Douglas  speaking  Irom  the  balcony  ol  Ihe  Tremo 
House  in  Chicago.  Lincoln  was  in  the  crowd  ai 
replied  the  loUowing  night  from  the  same  balcon 


Lincoln  replied  the  following  night 


nation  against  the  other  in  a  war  of  extermination. 

from  the  same  balcony  of  the  Tremont.  ^„„;^a         ifo  r,r,-<:<; 

The  debates  received  nationwide  attention  and  were  widely  earned  by  the  pr.ss. 
In  appearance  the  two  men  presented  sharp  contrasts.  Lincoln  was  tall  and  gangly; 
Douglas  short  and  stocky-the  Little  Giant.  Lincoln's  voice  and  speakmg  style  s  as  de- 
scribed as  a  "thin  tenor  or  rather  falsetto,  voice,  almost  as  high  pitched  as  a  ^^'^  s 
whistle  ■  He  could  be  heard  farther  and  his  voice  had  better  wearing  quality  than 
Douglas'  rich  baritone,  but  it  was  not  as  impressive  to  I'steners. 

A  New  York  paper  observed,  "Douglas  is  no  beauty,  but  he  certamh  has  the  advan- 
tage of  Lincoln  in  looks.  Very  tall  and  awkward,  with  a  face  of  grotesque  ugliness  Lincoln 
presents  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  thick  set  burly  bust  and  short  legs  of  the 
fudge  "  In  contrast  to  Lincoln's  baggy  trousers,  faded  coat  and  rough  boots.  Douglas 
dressed  like  a  cavalier  according  to  one  description.  ,  ,     •    ,       .i  « 

During  the  campaign.  Douglas  traveled  5,227  miles  in  100  days.  L-coln  m  less  than 
four  months,  covered  350  miles  by  boat,  600  by  carnage,  3.400  by  train  fcr  a  total  of  4  350 
mi^es  Douglas  had  a  special  train,  with  a  flatcar  mounting  a  IS-pound  cannon,  which 
gave  him  Tore  comfortaHe  travel  than  Lincoln;  also  more  expensive^  nOO  " 
expenses  were  near  $1,000  while  Douglas  were  said  to  be  near  ?5U,llUU.  _„„,^r 
expenses  we  ^^^p^ign  put  a  severe  physical  strain  on  both  men.    The  weather 

varied  from  hot  steamy  August  days  to  days  of  continuous  ra-.n  ond  several  days  when 
coats  andThaw  s  were  needed.  Lincoln  made  a  total  of  63  speeches  during  the  campaign 
and  Douglas  130.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Lincoln  followed  Douglas  throughout  the 
campaign  because  of  his  inability  to  draw  a  crowd.  However  their  itineraries  show  that 
Uncohl  followed  Douglas  only  23  out  of  80  days,  and  seven  of  these  were  days  of  the 

^'^°Ele^c?on^day,  November  2,  1858.  was  cold  and  wet.  Lincoln  carried  Douglas_  home 
county  o  Cook  and  Douglas  carried  Lincoln's  county  of  Sangamon  Although  L.nco  n 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  the  old  apportionment  law  made  .t  necessary  for  the 
n!,rtv,orn  counties  to  turn  out  1,000  voters  to  offset  750  in  southern  Illinois. 
"°'''ln  the  leglslaJure  on  January  5,  1859,  Douglas  received  the  54  Democrat  c  votes^  the 
46  Republican  votes  went  to  Lincoln.  On  hearing  the  news  Douglas  wired  the  editor  of 
the  Democratic  STATE  REGISTER,  "Lot  the  voice  of  the  people  ru  e.  Two  weeks  after 
lile  ele^^on  Lincoln  wrote:    "But  let  the  past  as  nothing  be.  For  the  future  my  view  is  that 

'^'^T^JS't  d°d°"con,inue,  with  Lincoln  emerging  victor  over  Douglas,  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge and  John  Bell  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1860. 


Debates 

CoNTiNUKD  From  Vm.e  12 


It's  Honest  Abe  vs. 
Little  Giant,  again 


Lincoln  and  Douglas 
were  a  hot  ticket;  now 
7  Illinois  towns  are 
bringing  them  back 
for  special  broadcasts 

Associated  Press 

OTTAWA,  111.— The  candidates 
argued  for  three  hours  over  the 
most  explosive  political  issue  of 
the  day,  offering  no  sound  bites, 
without  a  publicist  in  sight. 

Crowds  strained  to  hear  every 
word,  perhaps  knowing  they  were 
listening  to  the  makings  of  his- 
tory. 

Now,  136  years  after  Abraham 
Lincohi  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
traveled  across  Illinois  arguing 
about  slavery  as  they  campaigned 
for  the  U.S.  Senate,  their  debates 
are  being  re-enacted  on  the  medi- 
um that  reshaped  20th  Century 
politics:  television. 

The  public  affairs  network  C- 
SPAN  began  its  15th  anniversary 
celebration  Saturday  by  showmg 
live  re-enactments  of  the  historic 
Lmcohi-Douglas  debates  from  the 
Illinois  towns  where  they  oc- 
curred. 

Don't  expect  television  that  wiU 
keep  you  perched  on  the  edge  of 
your  seat.  The  debates  held  in  Ot- 
tawa and  six  other  Illinois  towns 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1858 
weren't  about  womanizing.  Su- 
preme Court  nominations  or  abor- 
tion. 

"These  were  long,  tedious  and 
especially  hard  to  understand," 
said  C-SPAN  Chairman  Brian 
Lamb.  "But  we'll  have  a  lot  of  fun 
with  call-in  shows,  showing  his- 
torical costumes  and  showcasing 
these  small  towns." 

The  candidates  spoke  for  a  total 
of  21  hours  in  the  seven  cities. 
And  the  topic  was  always  the 
same:  The  expansion  of  slavery 
into  newly  acquired  western  terri- 
tories. 

"Longer  speakers  were  much 
more  conventional  at  that  time. 
People's  attention  spans  were 
trained,"  said  David  Zarefsky,  a 
Lincoln-Douglas  expert  from 
Northwestern  University. 


"At  the  same  time,  I'm  sure  not 
everyone  in  the  audience  paid  at- 
tention at  all  times.  They  brought 
picnics,  their  kids,  all  things  going 
on  that  would  be  distracting." 

C-SPAN  isn't  helping  create  the 
debates— that's  up  to  the  towns, 
each  of  which  found  fvmding  for 
the  re-enactments.  C-SPAN  will 
only  send  camera  crews  to  the 
various  sites  as  it  would  any  mod- 
em political  event. 

Even  if  the  debates  might  seem 
tedious  to  20th  Century  audiences,  ; 
the  long,  formal  rhetorical  jousts 
were  compelling  for  19th  Century 
listeners,  in  part  because  of  the  ^ 
fierce  emotion  surrounding  the  - 
debate  over  slavery. 

"It  must  have  been  just  incredi- 
ble," said  Jim  Gayan,  a  lifelong 
Ottawa  resident  and  a  school 
teacher  who  was  Stephen  Douglas 
in  the  Ottawa  re-enactment  Satur-  ,' 
day. 

"I  can't  imagine  what  it  would  - 
be  like.  Maybe  if  we  found  out  to-  ; 
morrow  that  the  O.J.  Simpson  , 
trial  was  starting  in  Ottawa. 
Maybe  that  would  be  something 
like  it." 

The  debates  had  national  signifi- 
cance. It  was  a  philosophical  con- 
test between  the  Democrats,  repre- 
sented by  Douglas,  and  the  newly 
formed  Republican  Party,  champi- 
oned by  Lincoln.  It  was  also  a 
contest  between  North  and  South, 
foreshadowing  the  Civil  War. 

"They  clashed  right  here  like 
two  bulls,"  said  Leonard  Lock, 
chairman  of  the  historic  preserva- 
tion commission  in  Ottawa,  where 
the  first  of  the  seven  debates  took 
place. 

"In  a  sense,  I  know  the  Civil  • 
War  started  at  Ft.  Sumter  in  ' 
South  Carolina,  but  the  political 
war  started  right  here." 

But  the  people  also  showed  up  :, 
because  their  livelihoods  were  at  ' 
stake.  Although  most  non- 
slaveowners  didn't  care  for  slav- 
ery, wage-earners  didn't  want  ^ 
their  pay  to  fall  because  of  an  in-  . 
flux  of  freed  slaves. 

The  debates  grabbed  attention 
for  the  same  reason  as  any  an- 
cient or  modem  debate:  The  event 
was  peppered  with  crowd-pleasing 
techniques  and  strategies  beyond 
See  Debates,  Page  16 


the  substance. 

Douglas,  an  11-year  incumbent 
considering  a  presidential  bid, 
had  everything  to  lose  by  debating 
Lincoln.  He  agreed  only  because  it 
was  considered  cowardly  to  de- 
cline. 

The  challenger  sacrificed  little 
more  than  a  law  practice  when  he 
left  political  semiretirement  to 
enter  the  race,  mostly  because  of 
the  senator  he  now  sought  to  oust. 

Name-calling  also  wasn't  beyond 
Honest  Abe  and  the  Little  Giant. 
Lincoln,  for  instance,  always  re- 
ferred to  Douglas  as  "Judge 
Douglas."  That  was  a  jab  because 
most  everyone  in  the  audience 
knew  Douglas  got  a  judicial  seat 
early  in  his  career  through  politi- 
cal connections. 

Douglas  returned  the  attack  by 
takmg  Lincohi's  words  and  twis- 
ting them.  Douglas  took  Lincohi's 
famous  "House  Divided"  speech 
and  argued  that  disunion  was  in- 
evitable under  Lincohi.  After  all, 
Douglas  said,  the  Founding 
Fathers  created  the  nation  "half 
slave  and  hcdf  free." 

Lincoln  lost  his  senatorial  bid, 
but  it  paved  the  way  for  his  elec- 
tion as  president  two  years  later 
over  Douglas. 


C-SPAN  to  show 
re-creations  live 

Associated  Press 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates of  1858  will  be  re-en- 
acted using  the  most  com- 
plete texts  possible.  Each 
live  broadcast  begins  at 
noon  CDT  on  C-SPAN.  The 
six-hour  shows  will  be  re- 
broadcast  Sundays  at  10  a.m. 
CDT  beginning  Nov.  6.  The 
dates  and  locations  are:  Ot- 
tawa, Saturday.  Aug.  20; 
Freeport,  Saturday  Aug.  27; 
Jonesboro.  Saturday  Sept. 
17;  Charleston,  Sunday.  Sept. 
18;  Galesburg,  Saturday,  Oct. 
8;  Quincy,  Sunday,  Oct.  9; 
and  Alton,  Saturday,  Oct.  15. 

If  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  in  session  on  any  of 
the  dates,  the  debate  broad- 
cast will  be  postponed  to  a 
"rain  date"  m  October. 


Historian 

Beat  Lincoln  in  Debates 

Cleveland  Source  Material  Cited  in  Book  Giving  New 
Picture  of  Civil  War  Causes. 


BY   TED  ROBINSON. 

That  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  un 
questioned    winner   of   the  Lincoin- 
Douglas  debates;   that  he  was  the  j 
great   tighter  for   peace   in  an  era 
when  politicians  forced  the  country 
into  war;  that  the  hatred  of  Presi-  I 
dent  Buchanan  for  "the  Little  Giant" 
broke  the  last  link  of  union ;  that  the 
Civil  War  was  not  an  "irrepressible 
conflict."  but  need  never  have  oc- 
curred— ^    I,  I 

These  and  a  score  more  of  sharp 
challenges,  to  previous  hlstorlani  are 
to  be  found  in  "The  Eve  ot  Con- 
flict" by  George  Fort  Milton  Just 
pubMshed  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
"Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  the  Need- 
less conflict"  18  the  volumes  sub- 
title; and  the  sub-title  is  the  more 
significant  of  the  two.  Perhaps  the 
book  started  out  to  be  (as  incidental- 
ly it  is)  a  biography  of  Douglas.  Bui 
it  is  a  political  history  of  the  years 
1856  1861,  and  it  brings  new  sour.  e 
material  as  ammunition  into  a  con- 
troversy that  has  raged  for  70  years. 

Milton  has  ba.sed  many  of  his  con- 
clusions   on    the    newly  discovered 
Douglas    correspondence,    which  he 
unearthed    in    Green.sboro,    N.  C, 
three  years   ago.    There   are  thou- 
sands of  letters  to  and  from  Douglas 
in  this  mass  of  material,  and  they  i 
contain  the  record  of  so  much  con- 
temporary opinion,  from  both  North  | 
and  South,  that  they  are  likely  to 
illuminate  and  color  all  future  his- 
tories that  pretend  to  be  complete 
and  fair.    The  Little  Giant  grows  m 
stature,    through  these  pages.  The 
towering  figure  of  Abrahani  Lincoln 
does  not  shrink,  but  the  accretion.^  ' 
of  myth  and  legend,  the  attribution 
of  godlike  powers  to  the  Rail-Splitter 
begin  to  be  cleared  away.  If  Lincoln 
emerges  less  of  a  demigod,  he  ap- 
I  pears  more  of  a  man. 

Not  Demolished. 
The  tale  of  Lincoln  demolishing  his 
opponent   in  the   famou.s   debates  i.s 
here  revealed  to  be  a  part  of  that 
myth.  ,  ,    .  „  , 

On  James  Buchanan,  his  Buchan- 
eers"  and  his  southern  Ultra  allies, 
our  historian  places  the  responsibility 
for  the  war.  These  forces  split  the 
Democratic  party  at  the  Charleston 
convention  of  1860-and  that  split 
was  "the  Sarajevo  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  fleceasionlsts  and  Jingoes  were 
in  the  minority  in  the  south,  but  the 
Influence  of  the  Federal  patronage 
machine  enabled  them  to  control 
state  conventions.  So  these  conven- 
tions elected  delegates  who  went  to 
Charleston  to  break  up  the  national 
Democratic  party.  The  account  of 
this  convention,  and  of  its  adjourn- 
ment and  reassembly  at  Baltimore  is 
the  most  detailed  and  complete  of 
any  I  have  seen  In  any  history  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  this  book  It  Is 
possible  to  see  the  complualcd  In- 
side politics  of  the  nma.Mh. 

"It  was  the  tragedy  of  the  epoch 
that,  In  north  und  south  nUke,  ex- 
tremist nilnorltlus.  vinrc|)i  i  scnlullvc 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  mnnlpulnleil  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  parties,  thniugh  Ihem 
selied  the  tools  of  government  and 
committed  the  two  seellons  to  a 
brothers'  war.  But  this  result  was 
not  predetermined.    Often  It  seemed 


that  the  moderates  were  about  to 
quell  the  storm.  As  late  as  March, 
1860,  there  was  a  good  chance  to 
avert  secession  and  Douglas  almost 
tipped    the    scales    for    union  and 

^^And  again:  "Had  Douglas,  on  the 
platform  of  non-intervention,  with  Ita 
promises   of   gradual   economic  and 

social  adjustment,  confronted  Lin- 
coln, the  interventionist^  on  his 
doctrine  ot  the  House  Divided,  it 
8.eems  almost  too  plain  for  argrument 
that  he  would  have  become  presi- 
dent." 


Might  Have  Been  President. 

That  is  to  say.  If  the  Baltimore 
convention  had  not  been  bolted  by 
political  fire-eaters  who  nominated 
Breckenridge,  Douglas  would  have 
been  the  candidate  of  a  united  De- 
mocracy—and the  Democratic  party 
would  have  won  the  election.  And 
there  would  have  been  no  secession, 
no  war  between  the  states. 

I  cannot  here  go  Into  details  about 
this  splendid  historical  volume, 
which  contains  600  pages,  and  Is 
thoroughly  documented,  with  com- 
plete bibliography,  notes  and  Index. 
Two  striking  things  more  I  must  call 
attention  to.  First,  and  perhaps  of 
purely  local  interest.  Is  the  number 
of  times  the  author  has  relied  on 
Clevelsnders  for  his  source  material 
-on  Samuel  P.  Orth's  "Five  Amer- 
ican Politicians,"  for  Instance;  on 
the  "History  of  Cuyahoga  County 
and  the  City  of  Cleveland,  by  Wil- 
liam R.  Coates;  and  on  letters  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Julius  N. 
Granger  of  Cleveland.  Few  remem- 
ber that  Douglae  was  for  a  short 
time  a  law  student  In  this  city.  _ 

The  other  clrcumsUnce  is  in  tne 
nature  of  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion The  author  has  the  best  evi- 
dence that  In  April.  IMl,  Douglas 
persuaded  Ulysses  S.  G/^^^nnf Id' 
fuse  a  coipmlsslon  In  the  Confed- 
erate army!  Eight  years  later 
President  Grant  offered  Douglas 
eldest  son  an  appointment  as  min- 
ister to  Austrla-and  gave,  as  his 
i  reason  for  the  offer,  t^'f 
•  Senator  Douglas  ""^e  lid  me  the 
ereatent  favor  anyone  has  done  me 
fn  mv  life  •  •  •  AH  my  career  I 
ow^to  him,  and  nothing  1-  too  good 
for  his  son." 
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NUMBER  4 


THE  SLAVERY  STRUGGLE  IN  ILLINOIS 


By  PHYLLIS  CONNOLLY 

"Now  gentlemen,"  said  the  auctioneer, 
"here  is  a  very  fine  boy,  seven  years  of  age. 
I  put  him  up  at  $500.  Any  one  say  more  than 
$500?"  ($560  is  bid.)  "$560.  Nonsense!  You 
see  he  is  a  fine,  tall,  healthy  boy."  An  advance 
is  made  to  $570,  then  to  $580. 

"Gentlemen,  that  is  a  very  poor  price  for  a 
boy  of  this  size.  I  will  sell  him  for  $630." 
(Right  hand  coming  down  on  left.)  "Last  call. 
$630  once  — $630  twice."  (A  pause;  hand 
sinks.)  "Gone!"* 

Impossible,  we  think,  that  such  a  scene 
could  ever  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
States,  yet  it  did — in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in 
1853.  In  Charleston,  in  Atlanta,  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  many  other  southern  cities  as 
well,  Negro  people  were  bought  and  sold  one 
hundred  years  ago  just  as  horses  and  houses 
now  are.  While  most  of  the  slaves  in  this  coun- 
try were  in  the  South,  where  they  labored 
from  dawn  till  dusk  in  cotton  and  rice  fields, 
slavery  was  not  unknown  north  of  the  Ohio 
River.  In  Illinois,  the  slave  system  was  intro- 
duced by  the  French  in  1721.  They  soon 
learned,  however,  that  slave  labor  was  not 
profitable,  and  under  the  French  regime,  the 
number  of  slaves  in  Illinois  was  never  greater 
than  five  or  six  hundred. 

But  slavery  did  not  become  an  important 
issue  in  Illinois  until  many  years  after  the 
state  had  passed  from  French  and  British  con- 
trol to  become  first  a  part  of  Virginia  and  then 
of  the  United  States.  Because  it  was  included 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  Illinois  was  gov- 
erned according  to  terms  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  This  law,  passed  by  Congress,  prohibited 
slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  throughout 
the  territory.  The  French  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, were  allowed  to  keep  their  slaves,  since 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  new  territorial  governor, 
believed  that  the  Ordinance  did  not  apply  to 
the  French  slaves;  they  were  to  remain  in 
bondage,  he  decided,  but  no  new  slaves  could 
be  brought  into  the  territory. 

*This  account  is  taken  from  Chambers  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, 1853. 


As  new  settlers  came  to  Illinois,  they  were 
faced  with  a  problem  they  had  not  expected : 
much  work  was  to  be  done,  laborers  were 
scarce ;  wages  were  high.  The  only  solution, 
many  declared,  was  a  system  of  forced  labor. 
Some  individuals,  therefore,  induced  Negroes 
to  sign  agreements  to  work  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years — anywhere  from  ten  to  ninety- 
nine — in  return  for  food  and  clothing  or  a 
small  sum  of  money.  This  system  was  called 
indenturing;  in  practice,  it  was  very  close  to 
slavery.  Often  Negroes  did  not  realize  that 
they  had  a  choice  in  the  matter,  and  their 
masters  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of 
their  ignorance. 

By  1818,  Illinois  Territory  had  enough 
white  settlers  to  qualify  for  statehood.  First, 
however,  the  would-be  state  had  to  have  a  con- 
stitution, and,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  that  constitution  could  not 
allow  slavery.  Some  of  the  old  French  inhab- 
itants still  held  slaves  and  demanded  guar- 


An  artist's  version  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  at  Charleston,  September  18,  1S5S. 


antees  against  losing  them.  In  addition,  many 
settlers  had  come  from  the  South,  and  they, 
too,  wanted  slavery  made  legal.  Opposed  to 
the  pro-slavery  men  were  others  who  had 
moved  to  Illinois,  mainly  from  the  Northeast, 
partly  because  they  expected  the  territory  to 
remain  free.  When,  for  example,  future  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Coles  left  his  Virginia  home,  he 
took  with  him  the  slaves  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father  and  set  them  free  as  soon  as 
he  reached  Illinois. 

In  the  election  to  choose  the  men  who  would 
write  the  new  state  constitution,  slavery  be- 
came the  chief  issue.  And  when  the  thirty- 
three  victorious  delegates  assembled  at  Kas- 
kaskia  for  the  constitutional  convention  in 
August,  1818,  they  argued  the  slavery  prob- 
lem heatedly  and  at  great  length.  The  result 
was  a  compromise.  The  new  constitution  de- 
creed that  no  additional  slaves  or  indentured 
Negroes  could  be  brought  into  Illinois,  except 
to  work  at  the  salt  mines  near  Shawneetown, 
where  labor  was  very  scarce.  Those  Negroes 
who  had  been  indentured  before  1818  were 
required  to  serve  out  their  time,  although 
their  children  were  to  become  free  after  a  cer- 
tain age.  Any  free  Negro  was  permitted  to  in- 
denture himself  to  a  white  man  for  a  one- 
year  period,  provided  he  did  so  of  his  own  free 
will  and  received  some  sort  of  wage — no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  wage  might  be.  Sometimes 
the  payment  was  only  a  blanket.  Thus  the 
Illinois  constitution  was  written  to  please  both 
sides;  slavery  was  forbidden,  but  indentur- 
ing was  not.  In  December,  1818,  Illinois  be- 
came a  state — a  state  that  did  not  legally 
recognize  slavery  but  nevertheless  permitted 
it  to  exist. 

The  next  year  the  Illinois  legislature  passed 
a  series  of  laws  concerning  Negroes  that  was 
known  as  the  Black  Code.  Under  the  code,  any 
Negro  who  did  not  possess  a  "certificate  of 
freedom,"  issued  by  a  judge,  could  not  reside 
in  Illinois.  Even  though  they  had  such  cer- 
tificates, many  free  Illinois  Negroes  were  kid- 
napped, taken  South,  and  sold  back  into  slav- 
ery. The  Black  Code  also  denied  free  Negroes 
the  right  to  vote.  Thus,  even  though  Illinois- 
ans  were  not  willing  to  legalize  slavery,  they 
did  not  want  to  encourage  free  Negroes  to 
settle  in  their  state.  In  later  years  the  Code 
was  made  even  harsher,  and  not  until  18G5 
was  it  stricken  fi-om  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

Actually  neither  those  settlers  who  were  in 
favor  of  slavery  nor  those  opposed  to  it  were 
satisfied  with  the  1818  constitution.  In  182.S. 
matters  came  to  a  head.  In  that  year  (Governor 
Edward  Coles,  who  was  sti'ongly  against  sla\  - 
ery,  askcMl  \hv  slate  legislature  to  pass  laws 
that  would  (1)  free  the  Negroes  still  lu>l(l  as 
slaves  or  indentured  laborers,  (2)  abolish  the 


Edward  Coles,  Governor  of  Illinois,  1822- 
1826. 

Black  Code,  and  (3)  safeguard  Negroes  from 
kidnapping.  But  the  legislature  was  domi- 
nated by  men  favoring  slavery,  and  they  de- 
cided instead  to  call  a  convention  that  would 
revise  the  constitution  and  make  slavery 
legal.  Before  a  convention  could  be  held,  how- 
ever, it  had  first  to  be  approved  by  Illinois 
voters.  Both  sides  worked  feverishly.  Gover- 
nor Coles  threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into 
the  contest,  contributing  his  entire  four-year 
salary  of  $4,000  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
Election  day  was  August  2,  1824.  When  the 
votes  were  counted,  the  proposal  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention  had  been  dot'oatotl  by  a 
vote  of  6,G40  to  4,072.  Illinois,  though  not 
welcoming  free  Negroes,  definitely  did  not 
want  to  enslave  them. 

In  the  next  decade,  anti-slavery  sentiment 
grew  stronger.  Most  people,  however,  were 
content  just  to  let  slavery  alone — ccnifining  it 
to  the  states  where  it  already  existeil  anil 
preventing  its  spread.  Others  fav(ired  "com- 
pensated emancipation" — freeing  the  slaves 
graduall\-  and  reimbursing  the  owners.  Still  a 
third  group,  who  wore  called  "abolitionists." 
wanted  to  fi'ee  all  shncs  ininunliatel\-  with- 
out granting  compensation.  Southerners,  of 
course,  hated  the  abolitionists,  and  inan\- 
NortherniM's  op]n>seil  tluMU.  too,  fcai-ing  that 
tlie\-  would  dri\e  the  South  ou\  of  the  I'nion 
and  bring  on  ci\  il  war.  l'\u- a  time,  Illinois  was 


the  home  of  one  of  America's  most  famous 
abolitionists,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy. 

Lovejoy  was  a  native  New  Englander,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Maine,  November  9,  1802.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  came  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  made  his  living  first  as  a  teacher, 
then  as  a  newspaper  editor.  In  1832,  he  de- 
cided to  enter  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  and, 
after  studying  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  New 
Jersey,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  as  editor  of  a 
religious  newspaper,  the  St.  Louis  Observer. 
Although  Lovejoy  was  not  at  first  an  aboli- 
tionist, he  stoutly  defended  the  right  of  aboli- 
tionists to  express  their  opinions  freely.  As  a 
result,  St.  Louis  mobs,  which  had  rioted 
against  abolitionism  early  in  1836,  turned 
against  Lovejoy  and  smashed  his  printing 
press. 

In  July,  1836,  Lovejoy  decided  to  move  the 
Observer  across  the  Mississippi  to  Alton,  Illi- 
nois, which  was  not  considered  a  strongly 
pro-slavery  town.  When  the  already-damaged 
press  was  landed  at  the  Alton  wharf,  how- 
ever, a  group  of  men,  presumably  from  St. 
Louis,  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  citizens  of 
Alton  were  indignant  and  promised  to  fur- 
nish Lovejoy  with  a  new  press.  The  Observer's 
editor  then  decided  to  publish  his  beliefs  so 
that  no  one  in  Alton  could  doubt  where  he 
stood.  He  was  not,  he  wrote,  an  abolitionist, 
although  he  was  opposed  to  slavery.  He  would, 
moreover,  "speak,  write  or  publish  whatever 
he  pleased  on  any  subject." 

Gradually,  however.  Love  joy's  opinions 
changed,  and  by  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  a 
wholehearted  abolitionist.  The  residents  of  Al- 
ton were  aware  of  the  fearless  editor's  new 
attitude,  and  they  did  not  like  it.  On  August 
21,  1837,  a  mob  broke  into  the  Observer  office 
and  destroyed  the  press.  Lovejoy  immediate- 
ly appealed  for  funds  to  buy  a  new  one ;  free- 
dom of  speech  in  Illinois,  he  declared,  was 
at  stake.  In  September  a  new  press  arrived  in 
Alton,  and  another  mob  immediately  de- 
stroyed it. 

Lovejoy  himself  was  no  longer  safe.  Stones 
were  thrown  through  the  windows  of  his 
house,  and  his  life  was  threatened.  On  No- 
vember 7,  1837,  a  third  press  arrived  and  was 
carried  safely  to  a  warehouse,  where  Lovejoy 
and  some  twenty  other  men  prepared  to  stand 
guard.  At  10  P.M.,  a  mob,  armed  with  stones, 
clubs,  and  pistols  marched  on  the  building  and 
demanded  the  press.  When  they  were  refused, 
they  attacked  the  warehouse.  In  the  struggle 
that  followed,  Lovejoy  was  killed  and  the 
press  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

If  the  pro-slavery  forces  thought  that 
Lovejoy's  death  would  frighten  the  abolition- 
ists into  silence,  they  could  not  have  been 
more  mistaken.  Anger  at  the  murder  in  Alton 


swept  the  nation,  and  many  men  who  had 
been  content  to  let  slavery  alone  were  now 
converted  to  the  abolitionist  cause.  But  for 
seventeen  years  after  Lovejoy's  "martyr- 
dom," Illinoisans  were  not  especially  troubled 
by  the  problem  of  slavery.  The  abolitionists 
continued  to  issue  a  newspaper,  although  they 
published  it  in  the  safer  region  of  northern 
Illinois.  The  so-called  Underground  Railroad 
also  flourished  during  these  years,  and  Illi- 
noisans safely  conducted  many  runaway 
slaves  to  freedom  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  or  in  Canada. 

Conflicts  between  slavery  and  anti-slavery 
forces  were  commonplace  throughout  the 


Elijah  P.  Lovejoy 


United  States  as  well  as  in  Illinois  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Congress  a 
series  of  agreements  between  North  and 
South  had  divided  the  entire  country  into  slave 
or  free  soil.  (See  map,  page  4.)  According 
to  the  federal  constitution,  slavery  could  not 
be  interfered  with  in  those  states  where  it 
already  existed.  Many  people,  however,  be- 
lieved that  Congress  could  regulate  slavery 
in  the  territories,  which  belonged  to  the  whole 
United  States.  In  1820,  in  fact,  Congress  had 
declared  that  slavery  would  be  forever  pro- 
hibited from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  territory 
north  of  a  line  36  degrees  and  30  minutes — 
except  in  Missouri.  Thirty  years  later,  the 
Mexican  Cession  had  been  organized  into  two 
territories,  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  without 
restrictions  on  slavery.  The  country  had 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief ;  the  explosive  problem 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  was  finally  solved. 


In  the  1850's  America  was  divided  over  the 
question  of  slavery. 

Suddenly,  in  1854,  Illinois'  beloved  senator, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas*  overturned  these  earlier 
compromises  when  he  persuaded  Congress  to 
pass  his  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  This  act  called 
for  the  organization  of  two  territories,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  from  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase region,  which  ordinarily  would  have 
been  free.  Instead,  Douglas  wrote  into  the 
bill  a  principle  which  he  termed  "popular  sov- 
ereignty": let  the  people  of  the  territories 
decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
would  have  slavery.  Douglas  thought  this  was 
the  only  truly  democratic  way  to  solve  the 
problem,  but  other  northerners  accused  him 
of  betraying  the  cause  of  freedom.  By  1858, 
the  issue  of  slavery  in  the  territories  was 
hotter  than  ever. 

In  that  year,  Douglas'  term  as  senator  was 
over,  and  he  decided  to  run  for  re-election. 
His  opponent  was  a  middle-aged  lawyer,  with 
unruly  hair,  ill-fitting  clothes,  and  a  large 
fund  of  witty  stories.  His  name  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Throughout  the  hot  summer  and 
chilly  autumn  of  1858,  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
argued  the  problem  of  slavery.  All  told,  Doug- 
las made  130  speeches,  while  Lincoln  spoke 
sixty-three  times.  At  seven  towns  they  met 
in  joint  debate:  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro, 
Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  and  Alton. 
Their  voices  rang  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Illinois,  and  the  echo  was  heard  by  the  entire 
nation — a  nation  torn  almost  in  two  over  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  Every- 
one knew  that  Douglas,  the  Little  Giant, 
would,  if  re-elected,  undoubtedly  be  the  Demo- 
cratic party's  choice  for  the  presidency  in 
18G0.  But  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitting,  back- 
woods Repul)lican  lawyer,  was  virtually  un- 
known outside  of  his  own  state.  The  nation — 
looking  to  the  Western  prairies  for  leadership 
— listened  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

I'ack  in  Illinois,  however,  few  people  re- 
alized that  shortly  these  two  men  would  help 
(l('t(M-iniii(>  the  future  of  their  country.  True, 
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lUinoisans  gathered  by  the  thousands  to  hear 
Honest  Abe  tackle  the  Little  Giant.  The  de- 
bates, they  thought,  were  more  fun  than  a 
circus.  Brass  bands,  booming  cannon,  and 
carriages  filled  with  lovely  young  ladies  wav- 
ing banners  and  representing  the  states  of  the 
Union,  met  the  debaters  on  their  arrival  in  al- 
most every  town.  Loyal  supporters  flocked  to 
the  debates  from  miles  around,  attracted,  per- 
haps, as  much  by  the  barbecues  and  ice  cream 
socials  that  were  a  part  of  the  day's  events 
as  by  the  speeches.  But  listening  to  the  ora- 
tory was  also  fun.  At  Ottawa,  Lincoln's  sup- 
porters triumphantly  canned  him  on  their 
shoulders  from  the  speakers'  platfoitn  to  his 
hotel.  When  Douglas  afterward  accused  his 
opponent  of  being  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
walk,  Lincoln  retorted  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  pick  up  the  Senator,  carry  him  to 
his  hotel,  and  put  him  to  bed. 

Despite  the  high  spirits  and  the  carnival 
atmosphere,  the  debates  were  deadly  serious. 
In  his  speeches,  Douglas  defended  his  popular 
sovereignty  principle,  even  though  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  had  decided  the  year 
before  that  residents  of  a  territory  did  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
would  have  slavery.  Douglas  also  accused  Lin- 
coln of  trying  to  bring  about  civil  war  and 
maintained  that  Negroes  should  not  have 
equal  rights  with  white  men.  Lincoln,  on  the 
other  hand,  declared  that  slavery  was  an 
absolute  evil,  that  it  should  be  confined  to  the 
South,  and  that  the  territories  should  be  kept 
free.  Douglas  seemingly  did  not  care  what 
happened  to  slavery;  the  wretched  condition 
of  most  Negroes  did  not  disturb  him.  Lincoln, 
however,  was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  men 
in  bondage.  "The  real  issue,"  he  declared,  was 
not  the  victory  of  any  one  candidate  in  the 
election  but  the  "eternal  struggle  between  .  . . 
right  and  wrong." 

And  that  struggle  was  destined  to  be  a 
bloody  one  for  Americans.  In  1858  Douglas 
won  re-election  to  the  Senate,  but  two  years 
later,  he  lost  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  to  his  old  rival.  Lincoln.  Together  they 
saw  their  country  broken  in  two  on  tlie  black 
rock  of  slavery,  though  only  Lincoln  lived  to 
see  the  final  victory  and  tlio  prescr\ation  o{ 
the  Union.  And  it  was  Lincoln  who.  on  ,lan- 
uary  1.  ISG.'?,  by  presidential  proclamation 
freed  the  slaves.  The  slavery  .struggle  in  Illi- 
nois, and  in  tlie  nation,  at  last  was  over. 
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